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Farewell 

Jo  Ann  Seiple  Completes  24  Years 

of  Administrative  Service  to  the  University 

to  Return  to  Teaching 


Welcome  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Magazine  2004, 
Reaching  out  to  Eearn  and  Serve! 

During  my  tenure  as  dean,  we  launched  this  annual  magazine 
to  articulate  the  goals  and  values  inherent  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences'  mission  and  to  share  with  colleagues,  community 
partners  and  benefactors  how  we  are  fulfilling  that  mission. 
Outreach  is  an  essential  component  of  our  mission. 

Our  primary  outreach,  of  course,  has  been  to  potential  students, 
aligning  their  educational  interests  with  programs  UNCW  and 
the  college  was  positioned  to  provide.  To  that  end  we  established  the  Ph.D.  program 
in  marine  biology,  a  milestone.  We  also  established  five  new  departments — computer 
science,  creative  writing,  environmental  studies,  film  studies  and  social  work — that  now 
serve  nearly  700  students. 

We  established  new  undergraduate  degree  programs  in  areas  such  as  athletic  training, 
therapeutic  recreation  and  art  history,  as  well  as  a  pre-engineering  program  and  a  dual 
degree  program  in  environmental  science  and  environmental  engineering  with  NC  State 
and  an  undergraduate  certificate  program  in  professional  writing. 

With  an  eye  to  regional  needs  and  interests,  we  established  new  graduate  certificate 
programs  in  gerontology,  Hispanic  studies  and  environmental  studies,  as  well  as  new 
master's  degree  programs  in  marine  science,  public  administration  and  liberal  studies. 
We  initiated  learning  partnerships  with  Screen  Gems  for  film  studies,  aaiPharma 
for  chemistry,  Carteret  and  Brunswick  County  community  colleges  for  aquaculture,  and 
summer  enrichment  programs  in  the  arts  for  public  school  students  as  well  as  student 
internships  with  businesses,  agencies  and  industries.  And  we  opened  our  doors  to  the 
public  for  such  popular  annual  events  as  College  Day  and  the  Quality  of  Life  Conference. 

Where  will  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  go  from  here?  We  are  establishing  new 
master's  degree  programs  in  social  work  and  in  computer  science  and  information 
systems,  as  well  as  an  online  undergraduate  degree  program  in  criminal  justice.  We  are 
completing  a  state-of-the-art  computer  information  systems  classroom  building  and  a  new 
cultural  arts  building  specially  designed  to  house  fine  and  performing  arts  programs.  With 
the  guidance  of  Chancellor  Rosemary  DePaolo,  Interim  Dean  Nelson  Reid  and 
a  new  permanent  dean  to  be  recruited  this  year,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
continue  to  reach  out  to  others  to  learn  and  to  serve. 
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Teaching,  Research  and  Service 


Caroline  Clements, 
Associate  Professor,  Psychology 

Field  of  Inquiry: 
Situational  Hopelessness,  Interpersonal 
and  Domestic  Violence 


Dr.  Caroline  M.  (Carrie)  Clements,  associate 
professor  of  psychology,  exudes  energy —  engaging 
students,  forging  community  partnerships,  integrating 
research  and  teaching,  developing  an  array  of  creative 
activities.  Her  dynamic  scholarship  forms  an  infectious 
synergy  of  research,  service  and  teaching.  Yet  Clements 
is  quick  to  acknowledge  her  part  in  what  is 
a  high-achieving  team  of  passionate  scholars  in  the 
psychology  department,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Lee  A.  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  most  generative 
on  campus. 

Jackson  counts  Clements  as  representing  "the  best 


of  what  being  a 

professor    is     all        Dr.  Carrie  Ckmentt/Pboto  by  Sherman  Hqyes 

about.  Her  teach- 
ing, research  and  outreach  are  tied  together  so  diat  each 
role  enriches  the  others.  She  engages  students  in  the 
classroom,  but  her  teaching  extends  to  her  research.  Dr. 
Clements  attracts  large  numbers  of  research  students, 
and  she  works  hard  to  ensure  that  each  gains  much  n<  >t 
only  in  technical  knowledge  but  also  in  total  develop- 
ment. By  doing  research  in  domestic  violence  shelters 
and  in  the  schools,  these  students  learn  much  about  sci- 
ence and  practical  life." 

Clements9  field  of  study  is  the  travail  of 
"human  hopelessness."  She  said,  "1  study  people  in 
hopelessness-producing  situations  and  figure  out  whv 
they  stay  there  and  how  they  might  get  out."  Clements 
studies  domestic  violence  as  an  example  of  a  severe 
situational  constraint. 
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Most  of  the  time  people  involved  in  extreme 
situations  are  not  without  hope  within  themselves. 
"You'd  think  they  would  be  but  they  are  not.  I  have 
studied  domestic  violence  for  seven  years — but  I  have 
also  studied  stage  four  cancer  patients,  HIV  positive 
mothers  and  a  few  others  and  most  of  them  score 
relatively  low  on  hopelessness  inventories.  It  really 
is  a  testament  to  the  human  spirit  more  than  anything 
else.  So  even  in  the  field  of  human  hopelessness,  there 
is  hope!" 

Research  and  the  Unexpected  Answer 

Discovery  often  redirects  the  course  of  research. 
"Domestic  violence  is  one  area  in  which  situational 
control  is  very  low  and  observed  rates  of  severe 
depression  quite  high,  so  I  thought  it  would 
be  relatively  simple  to  demonstrate  the  association 
between  low-perceived  control  and  depression  risk 
in  this  population.  However,  one  of  the  things  we 
discovered  early  on  was  that  battered  women  do  not, 
in  fact,  have  low-perceived  control  over  the  abuse 
but  rather,  the  opposite  is  true — they  may  have 
a  surprisingly  high  sense  of  their  ability  to  control/ cope 
with  either  the  abuser  or  the  situation.  This  countered 
what  we  had  initially  thought  and  contradicted  what, 
at  the  time,  were  clinical  assumptions  in  the  area 
of  domestic  violence,"  Clements  said. 

The  emphasis  of  most  shelter-based  treatment  for 
victims  of  domestic  violence  is  on  empowerment 
in  order  to  foster  a  greater  sense  of  control  over  life 
circumstances.  "But,"  Clements  said,  "interventions 
resulting  in  a  higher  sense  of  perceived  control  over  the 
abusive  situation  or  over  the  abuser  are  associated  with 
increased  risk;  because  every  rime  a  woman  returns 
to  her  abuser,  her  risk  of  injury  increases."  In  the  case 
of  interpersonal  violence,  it  is  essential  that  victims 
come  to  understand  that  they  are  not  able  to  control  the 
abuser  or  mitigate  the  situation.  "Once  abused  women 
(and  on  occasion  men)  realize  that  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do  to  change  their  abuser's  behavior,  they  may 
be  much  less  likely  to  maintain  any  form  of  contact," 


Clements  said. 

Research  and  Service  to  the  University 

One  of  the  ways  faculty  can  serve  the  university 
community  is  by  offering  their  expertise  to  the 
formation  of  policy  and  procedures.  Chancellor 
Rosemary  DePaolo  named  Clements  to  serve  on  one 
of  two  task  forces  charged  with  reviewing  safety, 
security  and  education  programs  at  UNCW  following 
two  recent  tragic  deaths.  Regarding  her  appointment 
to  the  Task  Force  on  Campus  Violence  Prevention, 
Clements  said,  "UNC  Wilmington  faculty  care  deeply 
about  the  welfare  of  our  students.  To  be  able  to  use 
one's  research  expertise  as  part  of  a  university-wide 
initiative  to  help  prevent  future  tragedy  is  humbling. 
The  university  plays  a  large  role  in  supporting 
researchers,  and  one  way  clinical  researchers  honor  that 
investment  is  by  allowing  their  research  to  inform 
university  policy."  Clements  will  focus  her  work  on  early 
detection  of  abusive  tendencies  and  on  educating 
faculty,  staff  and  students  about  the  nature  of  abusive 
relationships. 

Research  and  Service  to  the  Community 

UNCW  faculty  frequently  offer  their  research-based 
knowledge,  experience  with  grant  proposal  protocols 
and  statistical  expertise  to  local  agencies,  which 
see  the  university  as  an  invaluable  resource.  Clements 
contributed  to  just  such  a  collaborative  effort 
by  assisting  the  New  Hanover  County  School  System 
in  the  submission  of  an  $8.5  million  Safe  Schools- 
Healthy  Students  grant,  jointly  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice;  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  and  Substance  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Administration. 

The  collaborative  project  is  one  of  the  largest  funding 
awards  ever  made  under  this  initiative.  It  will  enlist  the 
services  of  24  community  agencies  working  with 
37  schools.  Clements  will  make  a  large  service 
commitment  to  the  program.  The  research  potential 
will  be  enormous.   "We  will  at  some  point  in  the 
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three-year  program  conduct  assessments  of  every 
student  in  New  Hanover  County  and  most 
pre-schoolers  to  identify  children  who  may  be  high  risks 
for  abuse  perpetration  or  for  victimization,"  she  said. 
"Evidence  is  that  interpersonal  violence  begins  early. 
If  we  can  identify  and  intervene  with  these  individuals 
early,  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  some  of  the 
tragedies  that  we  have  recendy  seen  and  that  unfold 
every  day  in  other  communities." 

For  Clements,  prevention  holds  the  most  promise. 
"I  am  very  excited  about  the  work  that  we  will  be  doing 
and  about  the  collaboration  that  has  developed  between 
UNCW  and  the  public  schools.  My  hope  is  that  this 
project  can  serve  as  a  model  for  future  collaborative 
work  that  will  have  direct  benefit  to  the  Wilmington 
community,  UNCW  and  individual  faculty  research," 
Clements  said.  iSSt 


Synergy  of  Research  and  Service 


Kristen  Longmire 


G  radii a  te 
psychology  student 
Kristen  Longm/re  i 
interest  is  childhood 
depression. 

In  addition 
to  her  research 
time,  she  volunteers 
at  local  agencies 

that  serve  children. 


DEPARTMENT  HIGHLIGHTS 


Film  Studies  and 
Filmmaking: 
Integrating  Film 
Education  with 
Work  in  the 
Industry 

By  Dr.  Todd  Berliner 


Dr.  Todd  Berliner, 
chair,  film  studies 


The  relationship  between  UNCW's  film  studies 
department  and  the  Wilmington  film  industry 
may  be  the  closest  and  most  mutually 
productive  relationship  between  a  university  film 
program  and  a  film  center  in  the  United  States.  Film 
studies  students  attend  classes  on  the  lot  of  Screen 
Gems  Studios,  and  professional  filmmakers  guest 
lecture,  teach  master  classes  and  supervise  students' 
artistic  development.  In  turn,  students  work  on  the  sets 
of  commercial  film  productions,  offering  the 
Wilmington  film  industry  their  eagerness,  skills  and  film 
studies  background.  These  and  other  mutually 
beneficial  activities  educate  future  filmmakers  and 
contribute  to  filmmaking  in  Wilmington. 

Internships  are  particularly  beneficial  to  both  the  film 
industry  and  students.  Student  internships  help 
to  mitigate  labor  expenses  of  area  commercial  film 
and  television  production  as  students  gain  invaluable 
real-world  experience.  Film  studies  students  have 
interned  on  such  hit  television  series  as  Dawson's  Creek 
and  currendy  serve  on  the  new  Warner  Bros,  series  One 
Tree  Hill.  Partnerships  with  film-related  businesses 
in  Wilmington  have  created  opportunities  for  students 
to  work  side-by-side  with  some  of  film  and  television's 
most  talented  filmmakers  and  film  agencies,  including 
Emmy  Award-winning  Farrell's  Costumes  (The  Young 
Indiana  Jones  Chronicles),  Emmy  Award-winning 
Fincannon  Casting  (HBO's  From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon),  and  Panavision.  Interns  also  work  with 
documentary  companies,  serve  as  projectionists 
in  movie  theaters  and  learn  filmmaking  crafts  while 
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interning  at  local  sound,  camera,  grip  and  lighting 
facilities  in  the  area. 


Film  studies  students  at  work  in  Leut^e  Ha/I. 

Professional  film  and  video  crews  also  offer  students 
work.  Students  Leif  Lindhjem  '04  and  Sam  Reed  '04 
worked  as  camera  assistants  on  a  Breaking  Benjamins 
music  video.  Reyadh  Al-Banna  '04  and  Roy  Knauf 
'04  crewed  for  the  anti-smoking  public  service 
announcement  Question  Why.  Kenneth  Price  '04  and 
Jonathan  Parsons  '04  crewed  on  a  commercial  for 
Cape  Fear  Hospice  Care.  Cinematographer  Glenn 
Pack,  a  film  studies  faculty  member,  hired  an  entire 
crew  of  film  studies  students  for  a  Kiwi  mobile  phone 
commercial. 

Drawing  on  the  talents  of  film  producers,  sound 
engineers,  actors,  screenwriters  and  other  film  profes- 
sionals to  teach  specialized  courses  in  film  production, 
the  UNCW  film  studies  department  includes  among  its 
faculty  Frank  Capra  Jr.,  president  of  Screen  Gems 
Studios  in  Wilmington;  professional  camera  operator 
Chip  Hackler  (Interview  with  the  Vampire,    Rough  Riders, 


Adventures  of  Elmo  in  Grouchland);  veteran  actor  Peter 
Jurasik  (Babylon  5,  NYPD  Blue,  M*A*S*H,  Taxi);  and 
numerous  other  professional  filmmakers. 

Student  film  projects  sometimes  focus  on  events  and 
programs  of  the  Wilmington  area.  The  Wilmington  Ten, 
a  recent  documentary  by  film  studies  majors  Lauryn 
Colatuno  '04,  Alex  Lepp  '04  and  Ewart 
De  Visser  '04,  looked  back  at  a  controversial  30-year- 
old  Wilmington  crime.  A  sensitive  and  highly  skilled 
piece  of  investigative  documentary  work,  the  film 
screened  at  Wilmington's  10th  annual  Cucalorus  Film 
Festival  in  March  2004.  Depicting  events  surrounding 
the  1971  fire -bombing  of  Mike's  Grocery,  The 
Wilmington  Ten  addresses  lingering  doubts  about  the 
defendants'  guilt,  the  possibility  that  racism  contributed 
to  their  convictions  and  the  effect  the  trial  had  on  the 
defendants,  their  families  and  the  community.  On  and 
Off  Shore,  by  film  studies  majors  Leif  Lindhjem  '04, 
Lindsay  Schram  '05  and  Laura  Riddle  '04,  takes  an 
in-depth  look  at  UNCWs  Center  for  Marine  Science, 
which  uses  the  student  film  to  acquaint  the  public  and 
prospective  students  with  its  important  work. 


Leif  Undhjem  '04  behind  the  camera  with  Instructor  Chip  Hackler,  film 
studies,  and  fellow  students  Aaron  Cribb  '04  and  Morgan  Perkins  'OS 


When  properly  integrated,  filmmaking  and  the  study 
of  film  enrich  one  another.  UNCWs  film  studies 
department  puts  that  philosophy  into  practice  by 
combining  film  studies  education  with  sendee  to  the 
community  and  practice  for  students.  US? 
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Service-Learning: 

Linking  the  Classroom  to  the  Community 
through  Civic  Engagement 

By  Kim  Proukou 


When  the  mind  is  braced  by  labor 
and  invention,  the  page  of  whatever  book 
we  read  becomes  luminous  with  manifold 

allusion.  -  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
"The  American  Scholar" 


A  student  journal: 

It  was  early  morning  in  a  small  community 
in  Appalachia.  Several  students  were  surprised  to 
see  the  local  hardware/supply  store  open  so  earl}7 
as  we  stopped  to  get  some  roofing  nails  for  the 
home  we  were  working  on.  In  a  few  minutes 
several  students  returned  incensed  that  the 
apparent  salesperson  was  talking  with  others  and 
not  paying  them  a  lot  of  attention.  The  students 


were  there  doing  service  in  this  community  as  part 
of  their  service-learning  course  studying  rural 
communties.  [The  instructor]  suggested  that  we  all 
go  inside  and  asked  us  to  think  about  what  we  had 
been  studying  in  the  classroom.  As  we  moved 
around  and  began  to  listen  and  pay  attention  to 
what  was  happening  with  the  dozen  people  in  the 
store,  most  of  us  had  a  sudden  recognition  of 
Tonnies's  construct,  Gaueinschaft.  We  all  looked  .11 
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each  other  over  the  paint  and  nails  with  a  sense  of 
recognition.  I  thought,  "This  is  it."  Ferdinand 
Tonnies's  1887  construct  was  taking  place  in  an 
updated  version  right  in  front  of  my  eyes.  People 
were  connecting  with  each  other  and  talking  about 
the  community  and  catching  up  on  information. 
Later  that  day,  as  we  worked  putting  on  a  roof,  we 
talked  about  Gemeimchaft,  horizontal  ties  and  the 
meaning  of  community  that  this  and  other 
accumulating  experiences  were  beginning  to 
demonstrate  to  us.  [Student  notebook  entry, 
SWK316] 


DISTINCTIONS  AMONG  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


Recipient   -^— 

Service       -^- 


BENEF1CIARY 
FOCUS 


— ►    Provider 
-►     Learning 


SERVICE- LEARNING 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

FIELD  EDUCATION 

VOLUNTEERISM 

INTERNSHIP 

Graph/Campus  Compact  Service  Learning  Toolkit 

By  connecting  the  classroom  to  learning  and  problem- 
solving  in  the  real  world,  service-learning  opens  the 
treasuries  of  both  the  university  and  society 
to  students.  It  is  a  particularly  effective  way  to  increase 
retention  of  new  knowledge  because  it  places  the 
learner  in  various  types  of  intentional,  purposeful 
situations.  Community  engagement  becomes  an 
alternate  "text,"  another  authority  in  addition  to  text 
and  lecture.  Consequently,  course  requirements  reflect 
the  responsibility  of  students  to  connect  their  learning- 
in-service  to  theory  and  application  in  ways  that 
demonstrate  a  high  level  of  individual  scholarship. 

To  define  service-learning,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  different  types  of  service  programs.  Some,  like 
volunteerism,  are  primarily  service,  or  like  internship, 
primarily  learning  and  practice,  but  true  service-learning 
is  cohesive  bringing  service,  learning  and  praxis 
together  in  one  educative  experience  that  benefits 
all  participants. 


UNCW  Joins  Campus  Compact 

In  1969,  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
became  among  the  first  to  define  service-learning 
within  the  curriculum  as  "the  accomplishment 
of  tasks  that  meet  genuine  human  needs 
in  combination  with  conscious  educational  growth." 
Building  on  that  definition,  three  university  presidents, 
Timothy  Healy  (Georgetown),  Donald  Kennedy 
(Stanford)  and  Howard  Swearer  (Brown)  founded 
Campus  Compact  in  1985  to  promote  learning, 
service  and  community  partnerships  in  higher 
education.  Today,  more  than  763  universities  and 
colleges  in  46  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  most  recently  UNCW,  belong  to  Campus 
Compact. 


In  her  letter  of  acceptance  establishing  UNCW 
as  a  charter  member  of  North  Carolina  Campus 
Compact,  Chancellor  Rosemary  DePaolo  cited  the 
commitment  to  service  expressed  in  the  university's 
mission. 

Service  that  prepares  educated  citizens  to  take 
an  active  role  within  a  participatory  democracy 
is  a  function  with  a  significant  history  in  the  Center  for 
Leadership  Education  and  Service,  a  Student  Affairs 
program.  In  the  classroom,  academic  service-learning 
is  integrated  into  the  curriculum  so  that  study  informs 
experience  and  experience  tests  the  quality  of 
scholarship.  Both  create  a  complete  experience  for 
students  at  UNCW   HfiS 
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Idea 


byDr.Tom  Schmid,  chair, 
philosophy  and  religion,  originator 

he  idea  came  to  me  in 
very       early       May 


Photo  by  Erin  Whittle/ 
EW  Photography  Inc. 


'   I  w     2003—1    think   May 

\^^m\  fl     I    ^ — when    I    was     watching 

Wi£  1  Fk^      Charlayne  Hunter-Gault  on 

BPf        feStl    PBS  interview  a  distdnguished 

elderly  African  -  American 
woman  who  had  been  active 
in  die  Civil  Rights  Movement.  The  woman  reminded 
me  of  Bertha  Todd*,  whom  I  had  come  to  know  and 
admire  through  the  1898  Foundation.  Gault  brought 
up  the  fact  that  the  coming  year  would  be  the  50 
anniversary  of  Brown  v.  Board,  and  they  were  talking 
about  that.  I'm  not  sure  why,  but  suddenly  it  hit  me  that 
UNCW  should  do  something  special  to  commemorate 
that  event. 

Through  my  work  with  the  1898  Foundation, 
serving  as  co-chair  for  two  years,  I  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  wounds  our  racial  history  still 
imposes  on  our  society — wounds  more  deeply  felt 
in  the  black  than  in  the  white  communities,  but  wounds 
in  need  of  healing  for  both.  I  have  also  been  impressed 
by  the  power  of  public  cultural  events 
to  prompt  serious  dialogue  and  learning.  These 
impressions  came  together  that  evening,  as  I  thought 
further  about  the  PBS  show.  I  suddenly  had  the  idea 
of  a  learning  community  semester,  organized  around  the 
Brown  v.  Board  anniversary  linked  to  the  concept 
of  equal  opportunity  and  what  it  means  for  us 
as  Americans — a  program  that  would  include  an 
array  of  courses,  public  lectures  and  artistic  events 
with  interactions  between  students  and  faculty  and 
community  members,  all  of  whom  would  become 
involved.  I  hoped  to  create  a  kind  of  campus-wide 
"learning  community,"  where  a  common  conversation 
might  cross  many  boundaries.  I  was  excited  both  by  the 
idea  of  doing  something  to  catalyze  thought  about  race 
relations  and  civil  rights  and  their  enormous  historical 
importance     and     by     the     idea     of     this     kind 


for  a  Learning  Community  Semester 


of  a  large-scale  educational  experiment. 

What  has  amazed  me  is  the  creativity  the  project 
evoked.  Nothing  more  than  one  person's  idea  became 
a  whole  community's  endeavor.  We  ended  up  with 
43  classes  with  1,000+  students,  over  25  official  and 
unofficial  public  events  and  truly  impressive  work — 
including  great  artwork  on  the  theme  from  classes  led 
by  Dr.  Amy  Kirschke,  art  and  theatre,  and  the 
student-produced  chapbook  envisioned  by  Dr.  Diana 
Ashe,  English,  titled  Civic  Discoveries,  as  well  as  poetry, 
posters,  essays,  public  displays  and  lectures  and 
class  work. 

Momentum  increasingly  crescendoed  to  the  closing. 
Participants  in  the  final  ceremony  overflowed  the 
University  Union  Living  Room  and  included  students 
from  Ms.  Lissa  Dowcett's  7  grade  language  arts 
and  social  studies  class  at  Noble  Middle  School,  who, 
inspired  by  our  program,  made  their  own  documentary 
exploring  issues  of  racial  identity  and  equality.  Her  class 
joined  our  discussion  at  the  final  ceremony  and 
presented  clips  from  their  film.  It  was  an  inspirational 
closing  ceremony  that  filled  the  University  Union  with 
energy  and  celebration. 

*Bertha  Todd,  a  leader  in  the  process  of  integrating  the  New  Hanover 
County  Schools,  was  awarded  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Humanities 
degree  by  UNCW  in  200 1  for  her  diligent  efforts  to  improve  race 
relations  in  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  County  and  North  Carolina. 


Student  editors  Michelle  Saraccni  '06  (L)  and  Lisa  Ciccarello  (R), 
M.F.A.  student,  hold  the  chapbook,  Civic  Discoveries,  for  a 
commemorative  photo  with  Dr.  Schmid  and  the  editorial 
team,  who  produced  the  publication. 
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Dusty 
Road 

by  Pam  Greenough  '05 

A  dusty  road  and  its  marker,  reading  "Rosa 
Parks  LN  1000,  "  illustrates  the  cover  of  Civic 
Discoveries,  a  juried  cbapbook  of  images  and 
reflections  by  students  in  prose,  verse  and 
visual  art.  The  photograph  quickly  became 
an  icon  of  UNCW's  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  and  Hon'  It  Has  Changed  Us 
Learning  Community  Semester.  The  photographs 
of  the  road  and  its  marker  were  taken  by  Pam  Greenough  '05. 
In  the  following  story  Ms.  Greenough  explains  the  photograph. 

The  job  of  an  artist  is  to  create  a  curiosity, 
to  present  a  visual  question  to  the  viewer.  I  became 
visually  responsive  to  public  icons:  statues,  road  signs, 
names  of  parks,  etc.  while  taking  two  particular  classes, 
African-American  art  history  and  the  history 
of  photography.  My  term  paper  in  photographic 
history  was  on  civil  rights  movement  photographers. 

My  study  of  the  daily  life  of  strife  and  toil  that 
African-Americans  endured  leading  up  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  made  me  notice  the  dirt  lane  and  its 
marker  that  I  had  passed  for  30  years  and  understand 
them  differently.  Rosa  Parks  Lane  is  just  one  of  a  very 
few  public  representations  we  have,  locally,  that  signify 
the  change  in  society  brought  about  by  the  integration 
of  our  schools. 

The  Lens 

The  unpaved  road  represents  to  me  the  courage 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  in  Summerville,  S.C., 
struggling  just  to  get  a  bus  for  their  children  who  were 
forced  to  walk  to  school  in  the  dust  of  white  children's 
buses;  the  courage  of  a  small  black  girl  child  walking 
into  a  white  school  needing  national  guardsmen 
to  protect  her;  the  courage  of  Rosa  Parks  herself  to  say 
"no"  to  moving  from  a  seat  she  was  forbidden 
to  choose.  As  UNCW  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  decision,  I  felt 
a  responsibility  to  take  the  photo  of  that  dirt  road  that 
held  for  me  imagery  of  the  legacy  of  human  suffering 
and  social  change  in  the  1950s. 


Today,  parents  suffer  economically — struggling 
to  buy  houses  in  desirable  school  districts  in  order 
to  prevent  their  children  from  being  bused  into  poorer 
neighborhoods  with  poorer  schools  and  fewer 
resources.  I  also  saw  the  road  as  representing  a  new 
apathy  in  social  conscious.  Over  the  last  50  years,  the 
promise  of  Brown  has  been  slow  to  realize,  and  there 
is  much  still  to  be  done  in  the  effort  to  give  all  children 
the  same  quality  environment  in  which  to  grown,  learn 
and  mature. 


Pam  Greenough,  52,  a  non-traditional  student  is  currently  working 
on  finishing  her  bachelor's  degree  with  a  double  major  in  art  history 
and  studio  art.  Upon  graduation  she  plans  to  pursue  a  master's  degree 
in  history  with  a  concentration  in  public  history  at  UNCW. 
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What  Was 


Two  professors  team  up  to  offer  students  a  unique  learning 
experience  as  students  discover  surprising  outcomes 


by  Dr.  William  Bolduc,  communications  studies  and  Dr.  Robert  Blundo,  social  work 

A  Brown  v.  Board  Learning  Community  Semester  study  of  the  experience  of  desegregation  in  African- 
American  and  Native-American  communities  of  the  Cape  Fear  Region  produced  three  unusual  student 
documentaries,  Down  Deep  in  Our  Hearts:  Remembering  Williston;  Williston  High  School:  Remembering  Sam  Bowens 
and  Waccamaw  Souian:  Old  School  to  New.  Twenty  students  from  two  programs  formed  one  class,  SWK 
495/COM  480,  under  professors  Bill  Bolduc,  communication  studies,  and  Bob  Blundo,  social  work, 
to  collect  interviews  with  former  faculty  and  students  of  the  segregated  school  communities. 

Course  objectives  were : 

•  to  learn  video  documentary  production 

•  to  engage  the  social  history  of  desegregation  by  learning  and  using  ethnographic  interviewing 
techniques  and  skills 

•  to  serve  Native-American  and  African-American  communities  by  recording  historical  experiences 


Down  Deep  in  Our  Hearts 


Lethia  Hawkins,  graduate  and  former  faculty 

member  at  Williston  High  School,  described 

the  Williston  community  as  "one  big  family"  in 

die  video  "  Down  Deep  in  Our  Hearts: 

Remembering  Williston." 


Two  student  groups  chose  to  look  at  Williston  High 
School,  Wilmington's  traditionally  African-American 
high  school  during  the  time  of  segregation.  One  group  com- 
pleted a  short  history  about  baseball  player  Samuel  Bowens, 
Williston  High  School  Class  of  '56,  who  played 
professionally  in  the  Negro  Leagues  and  was  among 
the  first  African-American  players  to  integrate  the  sport, 
signing  with  the  Baltimore  Orioles  in  1964.  The  other  group 
reconstructed  a  history  of  the  effects  of  desegregation 
on  former  Williston  High  School  students  when 
the  school  was  officially  closed.  Interviews  included 
significant   oral 


histories  from 
some  of  the  first  black  students  to  enter  Wilmington's  white 
high  school,  New  Hanover  High.  Both  groups  collected 
interviews  and  interwove  oral  histories  with  new  and  archival 
video  and  photographs.  The  documentaries  reveal  an 
especially  close  emotional  relationship  between  African- 
American  students  and  their  beloved  Williston  High  School. 
While  access  to  better  facilities,  newer  textbooks  and 
better  equipped  classrooms  provided  clear  advantages, 
the  transition  and  loss  of  community  was  difficult. 
As  teenagers  the  former  students  of  Williston  High  School 
had  spent  their  youth  in  a  supportive  environment  within 
a  nurturing  and  affirming,  closely-knit  African-American 


Bertha  Todd,  Williston  High  School  librarian 

for  15  years.  She  spoke  of  the  central  role 

the  school  played  in  the  community.  Moving 

to  Wilmington  in  1952  from  Durham,  Todd  was 

surprised  that  the  black  and  white  communities 

were  so  separate,  ("  Down  Deep  in  Our  Hearts: 

Remembering  Williston") 


enda  Moore,  member  of  the  Waccamaw-Siouan 
Tribe,  spoke  gently  of  the  challenges  of  leaving 
the  "comfort  zone"  of  the  tribal  school  into  the 

predominantly  white  schools  even  though  the 
resources  of  the  white  schools  were  much  better. 


community.  Many  of  those  first  students  to  walk  into  the  white  high  school  were  reluctant  pioneers  who 

still  carry  scars  from  an  abrupt  end  to  all  that  the  former  community  had  meant  to  them.  Indeed,  for  the 

people  interviewed,  the  changes  brought  about  by 
desegregation  hold  a  momentous  place  in  their  life  history 
and  remain  crucible-experiences. 

Significantly,  many  former  students  of  Waccamaw  Indian 
School  also  spoke  of  the  difficulties  and  culture  shock  they 
experienced  when  they  moved  from  the  supportive, 
community-based,  exclusively  Native-American  Waccamaw 
Indian  School  into  white  high  schools.  Their  experiences 
were  the  subject  of  the  third  documentary,  which  focused 
on  integration  of  the  Waccamaw-Siouan  Indians  into  the 
white  schools  of  Columbus  County. 

Passing  far  beyond  study  of  written  historical  summations, 
students  working  on  the  documentaries  were  immersed 

in  a  live  regional  history  lesson,  traveling  to  key  places  in  each  story,  practicing  direct,  topical  research 

methods  and  sharing  in-depth  conversations  with  diverse  people.  One  student  commented,  "I  had  always 

read  about  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  case  and  how  it  affected  African-Americans,  but  to  hear 

it  from  the  Native-American  side  was  very  interesting." 
An  African-American  communication  studies  major  who  directed  and  edited  one  of  the  Williston 

documentaries  said,  "The  main  thing  that  surprised  me  was  that  a  lot  of  the  black  students  wanted 

to  stay  in  the  all  black  schools.  I  never  thought  of  integration  that  way The  process  definitely  opened 

my  eyes  a  lot  more.  ...Hearing  the  harsh  truth  of  our  nation  coming  from  people  that  I  could  actually 

talk  to  and  get  a  response  was  an  amazing  feat  for  me." 
One  student  found  solace  in  the  stories  of  the  Waccamaw  Siouan 

Indians  that  he  helped  to  record:  "Although  their  stories  held  many 

sad  undertones  regarding  the  loss  of  their  heritage,  they  still  seemed 

to  me  to  be  stories  of  advancement  and  hope."     Another  student 

described   her   experience    as    giving   her   a   greater   understanding 

of  diversity  and  a  greater  appreciation  for  communities  that  have  had 

to  work  hard  to  maintain  their  identity.  "Hearing  the  perspectives 

of  other  people  gave  me  the  chance  to  look  at  even  the  smallest  things 

in  life  just  a  little  differently,"  wrote  another  student.  An  increase 

in  cultural  sensitivity  was  evident  in  the  students'  work  and  in  student 

comments  about  the  process. 
Video   production   students   gained   a  greater   knowledge   of   oral 

history  interview  and  research  techniques,  and  social  work  students 

learned  valuable  technical  skills  as  well  as  the  range  of  challenges  that 

video  production  presents.  Students  from  all  three  groups  came  away 

with  an  educated  understanding  of  the  ethnographic  research  process 

and  an  appreciation  of  history  as  told  by  people  who  have  lived  it. 


Professor  Bill  Bolduc  and 

Ms.  Joyce  Johnson  widi  SWK 

495/COM  480  students 

discussing  the  Williston 

documentaries. 
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Leaders 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and  How  It  Has  Changed  Us: 
A  Learning  Community  Semester  Spring  2004 

43  classes  engaging  19  departments  •  Professional 
school  leaders:  Watson  School  of  Education;  School 
of  Nursing  •  1000+  students  •  25  public  events 


Dr.  Jo  Ann  Seiple, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  celebrates  with 
Dr.  Tom  Scbmid,  originator. 
Brown  v.  Hoard  Learning 
Community  Semester  at  the 
closing  ceremonies. 


Administration  and  Website 

Concept  Statement 

Media  and  Communications 

Library 

'itbits 

Public  Service  and 

Continuing  S Indies 

Faculty  Leaders 

Ms.  Lavonne  Adams 
Dr.  Bob  Blundo 
Dr.  Regina  Felix 
Ms.  Sue  Fletcher 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Hines 
Dr.  Pat  Lerch 
Dr.  Melton  McLaurin 
Dr.  Joanne  Nottingham 
Dr.  Robert  Smith 
Dr.  Barbara  Waxman 

General  College 

UNCW  Student  Affairs 

Community  Outreach 


Dr.  Raymond  Burt 

Dr.  Denis  Carter 

Mr.  Max  Allen  and 
Ms.  Mimi  Cunningham 

Ms.  Sue  Cody  and 
Mr.  Peter  Fritzler 

Dr.  Virginia  Stewart, 
Ms.  Beth  Kaylor 

Ms.  Karel  Dutton 

Dr.  Diana  Ashe 
Dr.  Ele  Byington 
Dr.  John  Fischetti 
Dr.  Glen  Harris 
Dr.  Amy  Kirschke 
Dr.  Maurice  Martinez 
Dr.  ]ohn  Myers 
Dr.  Sue  Richardson 
Dr.  Robert  Toplin 

Ms.  Claudia  Stack 

Ms.  Becky  Long 

New  Hanover  County 
Public  Schools 


The  energy  and  dialogue  created  by  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
Learning  Community  Semester  reached  across  and  beyond  the  university. 
We  regret  the  mistake  if  we  have  failed  to  mention  anyone  mho 
contributed  significant  leadership  to  this  unique  event  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all  who  participated,  in  even  the  smallest  measure, 
for  its  success. 


a  modern  indifference  -  a  poem  by  Christine  brettman 


the  cafeteria, 
her  predicament 


tehe 

of  being  white. 

bhe  looked  indifferently 

|;he  white  kids  congrega 

Jn  the  rear  of  the  room, 

bhe  black  kids  dominating 

she  was  aware  that  the  cl 

was  not  racially  based- 1    I 

all  of  the  students  had  •  5s8 

to  lack  prejudice. 

the  white  kids,  who  were  b„,™  ... 

bat  apart  from  the  black  kids  not  because  they  Were  B 


segregated  dining 
at  a  collection  of  tables 

|the^pposite  area, 
ig  arrangement 


but  because  they  were  from 
it  was  comical  to  her. 
jshe  pictured  the  look  that 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  face 
1  he  could  only  see  the  lunch 
Dut  he  wouldn't  be'  able  to 
;hat  nobody  in  the  lunch  room 
ibout  this  segregated  dining 
somehow  though, 


neighborhoods: 


ch  she  stood. 


not  what  the^^WestPposed  to  be 


at  an  empty  table 
would  acknowledidi 


Christine  brettman  ■■ 
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Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  - 

by:  Matthew  Collogan  '06,  honors  scholar 


fe  We  Changed  Enough? 


I      hink  back  to  that  first  day  of  high  school.  You 

V^  haven't  seen  anyone  for  months  and  you  are 
scared,  worried  about  how  people  will  remember  you, 
about  your  new  haircut,  about  whether  or  not  your 
clothes  are  trendy.  Hold  on  to  that  anxious  feeling. 
Now  imagine  that  you  know  no  one  at  a  totally 
unfamiliar  school,  a  building  where  you  have  never  set 
foot.  And  no  one  is  looking  to  be  your  friend.  You  stick 
out  like  a  sore  thumb.  You  are  unwelcome.  And  a  man 
behind  you  echoes  your  footsteps  while  carrying 
an  assault  rifle  as  crowds  of  spectators  taunt,  curse  and 
attempt  to  break  your  spirit. 

No  one  would  willingly  attend 
a  school  like  that.  Yet  the  anger  and 
fear  on  that  first  day  of  school  was 
reality  across  America  only  47  years 
ago  when  racial  segregation  in  public 
schools  ended  as  the  first  brave  black 
students  crossed  into  all-white 
worlds  with  the  resolve  to  carry 
on  through  adversity.  Front-runners 
in  the  Choi  Rights  Movement,  they 
were  the  first  practitioners  of  a  better 
way  of  life  in  America.  Minnijean 
Brown-Trickey  was  one  of  the  Little 
Rock  Nine,  who  helped  desegregate  Central 
School  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  on  Sept.  25, 1957. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Stephanie  Richardson  and  the 
UNCW  Honors  Office  kept  reminding  me  about  the 
Brown  v.  Board  speakers  who  were  coming  to  campus, 
because  I  might  have  missed  Ms.  Brown-Trickey. 
I  had  never  heard  of  this  great  woman  before  this 
semester,  although  I  knew  of  the  Little  Rock  Nine. 
So,  after  dinner  on  March  24,  I  decided  to  make 
my  way  to  the  Warwick  Center  Balkoom  to  hear  her. 
It  was  cold,  the  middle  of  a  busy  work-week  and 
I  worried  about  a  low  turnout. 

I  got  there  just  as  Ms.  Brown-Trickey — Minnijean — 
stepped  up  to  the  podium  and  rested  her  arms  in  an 


Fortunately, 

Dr.  Stephanie  Richardson 

and  the  UNCW  Honors 

Office  kept  reminding 

me  about  the  Brown  v.  Board 

speakers  who  were  coming 

to  campus,  because  I  might 

have  missed 

Ms.  Brown-Trickey. 


open  gesture  toward  the  packed  house,  one  of  the 
most  diverse  gatherings  I  had  seen  on  the  UNCW 
campus.  She  spoke  in  a  friendly,  informal  tone.  I  felt 
like  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  motherly  sage.  People 
were  focusing  on  her  words,  and  each  rang  true 
to  common  sense. 

I  was  handed  a  program  that  explained  how 
Minnijean  was  one  of  nine  students  who,  acting  on  the 
belief  of  equality  and  fairness,  offered  themselves  as 
instruments  for  racial  desegregation  of  Central  High 
School.  Her  message  was  not  just  about  integration; 

it  was  about  a  whole  lot  more. 

Here  is  what  she  said  and 

what  I  heard. 


High 


Minnijean  says:  "take  off 
societal  blinders  that  make 
choices  for  us." 

People  are  individual  thinkers 
but  unfortunately  are  easily  affected 
by  influences  that  diminish  their  true 
individuality.  Americans  allow  MTV 
to  determine  the  Top  40;  let  Wal- 
Mart  homogenize  how,  where  and 
what  products  are  made  available;  let 
the  media  dictate  both  fashions  and  heroes.  These 
influences  entangle  and  confuse  the  American  way 
of  life.  They  are  hard  to  recognize  at  times;  they  have 
become  so  mainstream.  It  is  not  what  should  be 
happening  in  a  land  of  melting-pot  cultures. 

There  should  be  many  choices  and  more  deliberate 
decisions.  Rather  than  accept  the  media's  picks,  one 
should  talk  with  friends  and  investigate  a  myriad 
of  musical  genres.  And  watch  for  innovators.  Seek  out 
stores  that  have  good  labor  relations  and  sound 
environmental  practices.  Read  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  We  should  recognize  quality  ourselves, 
rather  than  take  another's  word  for  it;  think  about  our 
own  values  and  make  choices  consistent  with  them. 


See  Brown  next  pa 


Brown  continued ... 


Minnijean  tells  us  "lack  of  activism  is  a  result 
ofm  is  -educ  atio  n  " 

We  support  systems  that  foster  and  harbor 
racism,  sexism,  monopoly,  underpaid  labor,  unsafe 
environmental  practices  and  ideologies  that  violate  our 
personal  beliefs,  often  without  knowing  it.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  good  citizens  to  seek  knowledge, 
share  accurate  information  and  actively  support  efforts 
and  causes  that  reflect  their  real  values. 

Minnijean  says  "get  off  your  couch  and  do 
something  now." 

Everyone  likes  to  be  the  armchair  quarterback  when 
they  watch  CNN.  Everyone  has  an  opinion.  But 
an  individual  only  has  the  right  to  criticize  if  she/he  is 
out  there  trying  to  improve  the  situation.  In  2000,  only 
51.3  percent  of  registered  voters  voted  in  the  federal 
elections,  barely  half  of  the  eligible  voting  population. 
Fewer  numbers  vote  in  local  elections.  By  writing 
letters,  speaking  with  friends  and  family,  and  especially 
by  voting,  anyone  can  say  anything  they  need  to  say. 
Yet  voting,  the  easiest  method  of  communication  with 
our  government,  is  disregarded — particularly  by 
young  adults. 

Minnijean  says  "young  people  start 
movements,  not  old  people  " 

The  Civil  Rights  Movement,  famous  for  its  visionary 
leaders  and  the  work  of  a  few  experienced  people,  was 
really  a  movement  catalyzed  by  young  people. 
Everyone  knows  about  the  speech  by  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  during  the  march  on  Washington.  However, 
it  was  young  African-American  activists  along  with 
young  white  counterparts  who  prepared  the  rallies,  set 
up  protests,  staged  the  sit-ins  and  invited  the  speakers 
to  events. 

Minnijean  says  "only  through  working  hard 
at  every  aspect  of  life  can  we  change  the  future 
shape  of  the  world" 

Students  must  understand  that  every  action  has 
far-reaching  consequences.  Finding  solutions  to  social 
problems  is  possible,  but  success  requires  a  complex 
understanding  of  how  the  world  works.  Ignorance 


breeds  negativity;  education  brings  light  and 
possibilities. 

Minnijean's  talk  ended.  The  following  morning 
I  attended  a  round-table  brunch  discussion  with  her 
and  my  fellow  students  in  the  student  union.  Sitting 
there  enjoying  artichoke  dip  and  orange  juice,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  about  those  white  students  back 
in  1957  in  Arkansas.  What  a  great  friend  they  might 
have  had  in  Minnijean.  But  they  chose  to  turn  away 
from  her  because  of  the  color  of  her  skin. 

Minnijean  shared  with  us  her  values  and  her  hopes 
for  what  her  experiences  might  teach  us,  might  teach 
America.  Minnijean  represents  diversity,  freedom, 
equality  and  fighting  for  justice.  America  should  listen 
since  she  is  what  America's  founding  principles 
represent.  Hardship  has  inspired  her  to  be  an  active 
agent  for  social  change.  She  is  still  striving  for  the  kinds 
of  change  that  benefit  everyone,  based  on  right-think- 
ing— the  kind  of  change  that  requires 
effort-never-finished. 

Minnijean  Brown-Trickey  visited  UNCW  on  March  24, 
2004  as  part  of  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  Learning 
Semester.  Moving  to  Canada  in  the  1960s,  when  her  husband 
was  refused  status  as  a  conscientious  objector  in  the  US,  ■ 
she  farmed  and  raised  six  children  while  working  tirelessly 
for  social  justice  and  human  rights  for  all  people.  In  addition 
to  her  participation  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement,  she 
has  championed  the  rights 
of  Native  American  people 
and  supported  environmental 
activism.  Later  she  earned 
a  masters  degree  in  social 
work  and  held  a  post  in  the 
administrative  cabinet  of  the 
Clinton  administration.  In 
1999,  Minnijean  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Little 
Rock  Nine  were  awarded  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal. 

Poster  Design  for  The  Little  Rock  Nine  and  beyond: 
Minnijean  Brown  -  Trickey  by  Shirt  Sawyer 
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Service-learning  in 


Bv  Kim  Proukou 


Dr.  Robert  G.  Blundo,  associate  professor  of  social 
work,  utilizes  service-learning  as  a  particularly  effective 
means  of  integrating  research,  teaching  and  service 
in  creative  learning  activities.  In  contrast  to  students 
isolated  in  their  learning  as  they  attempt  to  master  class 
assignments  and  content,  his  service-learning 
experience  forced  himself,  as  instructor,  and  his 
students  to  become  a  group  of  learners,  engaging  both 
the  traditional  text  and  the  "community- text"  in  which 
they  served.  This  collaboration  between  the  classroom 
and  the  community  took  place  in  order  to  assess 
the  health  needs  of  the  First  Nations  People, 
Waccamaw  Siouan  Community  of  Southeastern  North 
Carolina.  "The  intent  to  address  the  health  needs 
of  a  community  in  a  holistic  way  all  came  together 
to  produce  a  unique  opportunity  to  merge  service- 
learning  pedagogy  and  participatory  research 
methodology,"  Blundo  recently  wrote  in  an  article 
for  the  Journal  for  Civic  Commitment  (2004).  Students 
learned  the  principals  of  participatory  research  through 
engagement  with  the  community  and  with  the  issues 
facing  this  group  of  First  Nations  People. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Covan,  professor  and  director  of  the 
gerontology  program,  in  her  article  "Employing 
Service-Learning  to  Teach  Research  Methods 
to  Gerontology  Students"  (2001)  argues  that  service- 
learning  is  a  largely  overlooked  but  particularly  ideal 
method  for  teaching  research  methods  and  skills  to 
students.  She  writes: 

Observation  and  intervieiving  are  qualitative  research 
methods.  When  we  send  students  out  of  the  classroom 
to  interact  with  elders,  we  should  introduce  them  to  the 
language  of  researchers.  We  need  to  tell  them  that  when 
anthropological geronto/ogists  record  similar  observations 
and  reflections,  [as  the  service-learners]  they  refer  to  them 
as  "field  notes".. .Service  providers  community  agencies 
could  add  an  explanation  of  the  concept  of  "needs 
assessment. "  Following  the  lecture,  students  might  In- 
assigned  the  task  of  interviewing  older  people  about  what 
these  older  individuals  need  to  solve  their  problems. 


Jr*  . 


' 


Carlo  Eaton,  graduate  gerontology  student,  with  participant  at  the  "Senior" 
Prow.  AY//  I  lanover  C  'ounty  I  department  of  Aging  Senior  Center. 


^ 
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Graduate  gerontology  student  Mark  Mench  has  an  undergraduate  film  studies  background.  This  clip  is  from  a  documentary  produced  by  Mench  and  shows  UNCW  students 
and  participants  celebrating  at  the  Coastal  Carolina  Intergenerational  Games  in  Wilmington.  Courtesy  of  the  UNCW  Gerontology  Program. 


Collaborations  such  as  this  one  would  allow  students  and 
faculty  to  assist  service-providers  in  their  needs  assessment 
process.  When  we  give  students  assignments  with  regard 
to  actual  community  needs,  students  can  reflect  on  their 
accomplishments,  the  applied  research  practice  and  what 
they  learn  about  aging. 

Emphasizing  advanced  skills  and  research  methods, 
Covan  mentors  her  students  as  they  engage  the 
challenges  of  agencies  in  the  field.  Research  skills  she 
actively  develops  in  her  students  include:  observing, 
interviewing,  analyzing  qualitative  content,  employing 
a  codebook  to  reduce  qualitative  codes  to  statistical 
codes,  reducing  quantitative  data  using  a  software 
package,  and  co-authoring  research  papers. 

The  gerontology  program  continues  to  be  an  example 
of  excellent  service-learning  programming  within  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  coordination  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  a  service-learning  experience  can 
be  daunting,  and  Covan  has  mastered  them.  She 
is  experienced  in  the  training  of  graduate  teaching 
assistants  to  support  faculty  in  service-learning 
projects.  Under  her  guidance  the  gerontology  program 
has  developed  a  service-learning  manual  to  aid  students 
and  guide  faculty.  The  manual,  co-authored  by  Covan 
and  Elizabeth  Richards,  M.A.,  defines  the  elements 


of  quality  service-learning  within  coursework;  the  role 
of  "the  community  as  text";  the  role  of  a  service- 
learning  coordinator;  faculty  and  student  commitment; 
budget  outlines;  samples  of  project  proposals  for 
community  partners;  sample  service-learning  contracts 
and  student  service-learning  agreements;  explanation 
of  the  reflection  process  with  examples;  and  a  sample 
syllabus. 


of       Academic      Affairs       has 
importance     of     service-learning 


The  Division 
recognized  the 
by  including  an  Office  of  Service-Learning  within 
a  newly  formed  "Community  of  Scholars"  at  UNCW 
An  umbrella  organization  for  faculty  and 
student  resources  which  will  include  the  Center  for 
Teaching  Excellence,  the  Center  for  Faculty  Leadership, 
the  E-Learning  Office,  the  Center  for  Undergraduate 
Research  and  Fellowships,  and  the  Women's  Resource 
Center,  the  Community  of  Scholars  will  be  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  Randall  Library.  Concerning  the 
new  Office  of  Service-Learning,  Provost  Paul  Hosier 
said,  "We  plan  for  the  Office  of  Service-Learning  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  expanding  our  service-learning 
offerings.  It  will  unify  the  university's  commitment  to 
sendee-learning  and  provide  faculty  with  support  in 
incorporating  service-learning  into  the  curriculum."!??}? 
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The  Community  Goes  to  College: 


College  Day  '04 


UNCW    owes    its    existence    to    the    local 
community  in  a  special  way.  As  early  as  the  1930s, 
the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education 
began  to  consider  the  need  for  higher  education 
in  the  area.  Although  war  and  an  economic 
depression  delayed  their  hopes  until  the  1940s, 
citizens 
never 
wavered  in 
their 
resolve    to 
establish 
access     to 
higher 
education 
in  the 

county. 

Months 

before  the  first  center  offering  extension  classes 
opened  in  the  then-segregated  high  schools  of 
Williston  and  New  Hanover,  local  leaders  began 
mobilizing  efforts  to  secure  a  facility 
for  a  permanent  college.  In  June  1946,  Al  G. 
Dickson,  then-editor  of  the  Star-News,  published 


A  History  of  Campus  and  Community 

a  historical  editorial  supporting  the  idea.  By  May 
1947,  special  tax  levies  had  been  passed 
and  formal  approvals  were  in  place  for  the 
establishment  of  a  junior  college.  But  the  word 
"junior"  was  dropped.  Because  the  community 
desired  to  add  two  more  years  to  the  curriculum 

as  quickly  as 
possible, 
the  name 
Wilmington 
College  was 
chosen, 
definitively 
stating 
the  com- 
munity's 
vision  for  a 
fully 
accredited  four-year  institution  of  higher  education 
in  Wilmington. 

Recognizing  the  debt  UNCW  owes  to  the 
community,  Dr.  Raymond  Burt,  associate 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  2002,  founded  College  Day  in  order  to  give  the 
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community  one  day  each  year  to  come  to  college  in  the 
liberal  arts  tradition  at  what  has  become 
a  nationally  acclaimed  university. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum  that  fosters  the  development  of  the  broadly 
educated  person.  Encompassing  the  humanities,  arts, 
social  sciences  and  natural  sciences,  the  liberal  arts  seek 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  physical  world, 
the  social  world  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
condition.  Characterized  by  critical  inquiry  and  the 
power  of  discovery,  the  philosophy  of  liberal  education 
is  to  free  the  mind  from  ignorance  and  empower  the 
individual.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  faculty 
invite  the  community  to  come  to  college  to 
participate  in  "classes"  that  explore  these  principles 
in  the  disciplines  they  have  engendered.  The  college 
also  invites  the  professional  schools,  the  School 
of  Nursing,  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  and  the 
Watson  School  of  Education  to  offer  "classes"  as  well. 

A  liberal  arts  education  develops  students  with  a  love  of 
learning  and  the  desire  to  become  lifetime  learners. 
Become  one  of  these  students!  Media  sponsors 
for  College  Day  are  the  Star-News  and  WHQR. 
UNCWs  Division  for  Public  Service  and  Continuing 
Studies  assists  in  registering  participants.  Save  the  date, 
Saturday,  Nov.  20,  2004.  Come  to  college  for 
a  day  and  celebrate  the  opportunity!  mm 


What's  New 


The  third  annual  College  Day  will  feature  new  formats  that 
College  Day  "graduates"  from  two  previous  years  have 
requested: 

•  Shorter  check-in  period 

•  New  venue  for  check-in  at  the  centrally  located 
Warwick  Center 

•  Class  periods  of  one  full  hour 

•  Registration  at  the  time  you  enroll  either 
by  phone  or  online 


Leadership  and  Innovation 

P.  Nelson  Reid  to  Serve  as  Interim  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

During  academic  year  '04- '05,  Dr.  P.  Nelson  Reid, 

department  chair  and  professor  of  social  work,  will 
serve  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  interim  dean. 
Dean  Reid  will  lead  the  college  during  the  formation 
of  a  search  committee  and  formal  recruitment 
of  a  permanent  dean.  Drawing  from  a  focus  within 
his  discipline  on  social  policy,  ethics,  social  work  and 
social  welfare  history,  Reid  combines  his  field  of  inquiry 
with  administrative  experience  that  includes  regional 
and  community  resource  assessment,  planning 
and  administration  during  more  than  30  years 
of  educational  leadership. 


Dr.  P.  Nelson  Reid 

Reid's  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  social  change, 
particularly  the  social  implications  of  reorganization 
of  human  efforts  brought  about  by  innovation  and 
transition,  will  offer  the  college  well-informed 
leadership  during  its  own  transitions.  Deeply  committed 
to  the  intellectual  tradition  of  American  scholarship, 
Reid  intends  to  build  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past.  "Good  higher  education  has  several  common 
elements,  and  the  most  important  of  these  are  direct 
exposure  of  students  to  persons  of  intellectual 
accomplishment  and  the  holding  of  those  students  to 
a  level  of  individual  accountability  which  ensures 
an  ability  to  read,  to  think,  to  write,  to  calculate  and  to 
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engage  in  research  broadly  conceived.  At  UNCW 
we  have  a  faculty  representing  the  variety  of  disciplines 
indicative  of  a  comprehensive  university  and  limited 
class  sizes  that  allow  students,  especially  undergraduate 
students,  to  participate  and  engage  the  intellectual  life 
and  research  and  also  to  work  applying  knowledge, 
skills  and  values  in  service  to  the  community,"  Reid 
said.  "My  job  as  interim  dean  is  to  build  on  the 
accomplishments  of  Dean  Jo  Ann  Seiple  and  to  work 
with  faculty  and  staff  to  leave  the  college  in  the  best 
condition  possible  for  the  permanent  dean." 

Student  Projects  Provide 
Community  Benefits 

Part  of  a  graduate  student's  final  semester  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Sciences'  Master  of  Public 
Administration  program  is  an  applied  research  project. 
This  project,  known  as  the  capstone  seminar,  is  not  only 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  cumulative  knowledge, 
skills  and  abilities  acquired  during  the  program  but  also 
to  deliver  direct  benefits  to  the  community. 

Exemplar)'  of  the  capstone  experience,  a  recent  team 
project  examined  efforts  to  eliminate  achievement  gaps 
between  public  school  students.  Investigating  causes 
and  solutions  to  achievement  gaps  between  disparate 
groups  of  students,  team  members  compiled  data 
on  activities  designed  to  address  these  performance 
gaps  in  schools  and  in  community  -  and  faith-based 
programs.  The  project  team  also  researched  best 
practices  throughout  the  nation  in  addressing  such 
gaps  among  primary  and  secondary  school 
student  populations.  The  project  culminated  with 
a  presentation  to  members  of  the  New  Hanover 
County  School  Board,  administrators  and  principals 
that  covered  sets  of  key  questions  and  data  in  regard 
to  achievement  gaps.  Student  members  of  this  highly 
successful  team  were  Greg  Bland,  Tufanna  Bradley, 
Carol  Highsmith,  Amber  Parker,  Nicholas 
Troutman  and  Virginia  Wheatly. 

Another  exceptional  project  analyzed  data  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Cape  Fear  Region  concentrating 
on  six  domains:  environment,  education,  crime, 
physical  health,  community  health  and  the  economy. 
Students    convened    focus    groups    of    community 


stakeholders  in  each  domain,  asking  for  feedback 
on  key  indicators  of  quality  of  life  in  that  domain. 
At  the  end  of  the  semester,  50  public  officials  from 
the  region  were  invited  to  a  half-day  workshop 
to  discuss  the  data  and  implications  for  public  policy 
directions.  Student  members  of  this  team  were  Susan 
Hamilton,  Ann  Hardy,  Tao  Hong,  Blair  Knox, 
Nancy  Preston,  and  Dorothy  Thomas. 

Commenting  on  the  projects,  Dr.  Tom  Barth,  chair, 
political  science,  and  instructor  for  the  capstone 
seminar,  said,  "These  two  projects  are  wonderful 
examples  of  how  UNCW  can  partner  with  the  com- 
munity to  provide  practical  experience  for  students  and 
a  real  service  to  the  region." 

SPN  492:  Foreign 
Languages  and 
Literatures  begins 
effort  to  include 
service-learning 
across  the  curriculum 

The  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages     and     Literatures 
in  cooperation  with  communi- 
'"' '"  ";,',u'  -:'"": !  ty    partners    is    working    to 

incorporate  service-learning  across  the  curriculum. 
During  spring  2004,  Dr.  Donna  McGiboney  offered 
an  innovative  trial  course,  Spanish  492,  "Sendee- 
Learning  in  Wilmington  and  Pender  Counties." 
In  this  three-credit  practicum,  students  spend  30 
semester  hours  at  a  local  agency  that  maintains 
consistent  contact  with  Hispanic  populations.  Students 
have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  creative  problem 
solving,  effective  communication,  teamwork  and 
negotiation  in  the  acquired  language. 

During  weekly  class  time,  students  report  on  their 
experiences,  polish  pertinent  grammar  and  address 
situational  vocabulary.  Since  academic  service-learning 
requires  extensive  reflection,  assessment  and  evaluation 
of  both  service  and  performance,  students 
in  McGiboney's  class  receive  not  only  evaluation 
in  the  practice  of  the  language  but  examination 
of  proficiency  within  a  native-speaking  cultural 
situation  as  well. 
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Participating  service-learning  agencies  in  the  two 
counties  include:  the  Wilmington  YWCA, 
New  Hanover  County  Health  Network,  College  Park 
Elementary  School,  Pender  Learning  Center, 
New  Hanover  County  Partnership  for  Children  and 
Centro  Latino. 

Elizabeth  Demski  Joins  Center  for  Social 
Work  Research  and  Practice 

The  Center  for  Social  Work  Research  and  Practice 
in  the  Department  of  Social  Work  will  add  Elizabeth 
Demski  to  its  staff  of  associate  directors:  Ms.  Lynn 
Smithdeal,  Dr.  Donna  Hurdle  and  Dr.  Jimmy 
McCamey.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Frankel,  interim  chair 
of  social  work  for  '04- '05,  will  continue  to  serve  as  the 
executive  director.  Along  with  her  fellow  associate 
directors,  Demski  will  work  to  develope  community 
projects  in  collaboration  with  UNCWculminating 
in  foundation  and  federal  grant  proposals. 

The  center  has  grown  from  one  person  in  spring  2001 
to  a  staff  of  nine  working  in  community  development, 
program  evaluation  and  continuing  education  for  social 
work  professionals.  Currently  the  center  writes  from  40 
to  50  grant  applications  per  year  in  collaboration  with 
community  entities.  Over  the  past  year,  the  center  has 
brought  over  $5  million  into  the  community. 

New  projects  include  the  development  of  a  rural 
outreach  initiative  in  collaboration  with  the  School 
of  Nursing;  Melody  Kyzer,  assistant  professor,  health 
and  applied  human  sciences,  is  the  coordinator.  Grant 
support  services  are  available  to  all  community 
governmental  and  non-profit  agencies. 


Schiavone's  Film 
Short  "Across  the 
Hall"  Chosen  for 
the  Roxbury  Film 
Festival 

"Across  the  Hall,"  a  film 
short  written,  produced  and 
directed  by  UNCW  senior 
Tisha  D.   Schiavone  was 


lid i,i  IX  Schiavone  '05 


chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  year's  6m  annual  Roxbury 
Film  Festival.  The  Roxbury  Film  Festival  is  the  largest 
festival  in  New  England  dedicated  to  celebrating  the 
work  of  filmmakers  and  film  industry  professionals 
of  color.  Films  included  in  the  festival  are  screened 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  Tower 
Auditorium  at  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  and  at  the 
Blackman  Auditorium  at  Northeastern  University. 
The  film  festival  also  features  panel  discussions 
by  industry  professionals  and  networking  opportunities 
for  filmmakers. 

Schiavone,  a  non-traditional  student,  began  working 
in  film  by  applying  for  a  position  behind  the  scenes 
as  a  production  assistant  in  the  Wilmington  film 
industry  in  1995.  "I  applied  for  that  job  so  often,  they 
eventually  just  gave  in  and  hired  me,"  she  said.  In  2001 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Cape  Fear  Independent 
Film  Network,  where  she  now  serves  as  an  officer 
promoting  understanding  of  the  film  industry  within 
the  community. 

"I  have  wanted  to  be  in  the  entertainment  industry 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  love  every  aspect  from 
pre-production,  production  to  post-production. 
In  observing  films  and  taking  into  account  what  I  know 
about  filmmaking,  I  feel  that  most  of  the  roles  are  not 
diversified,  even  in  areas  where  they  could  be.  I  would 
like  to  change  that.  I  will  strive  to  have  a  colorful  cast — 
to  make  way  for  everyone  in  this  great  industry.  Black, 
white,  Chinese,  Spanish,  Italian,  young,  old  etc.;  all  can 
be  cast  in  a  single  movie,  and  it  can  be  great.  Three 
quick  examples  are  Snow  Dogs  with  Cuba  Gooding  Jr., 
Cinderella  with  Whitney  Houston  and  Rjish  Hour  2  with 
Jackie  Chan.  I  don't  think  we  see  enough  of  that," 
Schiavone  said. 

"Across  the  Hall",  a  romantic  comedy,  was  also  selected 
for  two  film  festivals  in  Wilmington  (CFiFN  and  the 
black  film  festival  Cine  Noir)  and  an  independent  film 
showcase  in  Asheville.  iffiS 


The  Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
UNCW  Office  of  Campus  Diversity  have  sponsored  Schiavone 
to  attend  the  Roxbury  Film  Festival. 
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The    College    Celebrates    14th 
as  Dean  Seiple  Steps  Down 

Service,  teaching  and  commitment  marked 
the  celebration  of  the  college's  14*  annual 
convocation,  held  April  27,  2004.  Dr.  Tom 
Schmid,  chair  of  philosophy  and  religion,  received  the 
first-ever  distinguished  service  award  for  fostering  the 
campus-wide  celebration  of  the  50  anniversary 
of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  Learning  Community 
Semester.  Dr.  Frank  F.  Ainsley,  professor,  earth 
sciences,  capped  an  extraordinary  year  of  achievement 
in  receiving  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  Teaching 
Excellence  Award.  And  Dean  Jo  Ann  Seiple  delivered 
her  final  convocation  address  to  the  community  as  dean 
of  the  college. 

Convening  one  of  the  largest  assemblies  for 
convocation,  Seiple  reflected  on  past  transitions  as  well 
as  new  beginnings,  the  foundation  laid  by  Chancellor 
Emeritus  James  R.  Leutze  and  the  new  administra- 
tive path  set  by  Chancellor  Rosemary  DePaolo. 
Thanking  the  dean,  DePaolo  shared  her  excitement 
at  being  able  to  serve  UNCW  at  this  point  in  the 
university's  progress. 

In  this  her  last  convocation  address,  Seiple,  known  for 
her  commitment  to  faculty  and  program  development, 
defined  the  overriding  goal  of  her  tenure  as  both 
gaining  and  giving  the  support  necessary  to  achieve 
excellence  within  the  college.  "Many  times,  however, 


Dean  Seiple  announced  the  winners  of  the  UNCW  2004 
Chancellor's  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award  from  the  College 
dI  Arts  and  Sciences  at  this,  her  last  convocation  as  dean.  Iri/w 
l<1t:  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Meinhold,  associate  professor  political 
science.  Dr.  Barbara  F.  Waxman,  professor  English,  and  Dr. 
Louis  F.  Buttino,  professor,  film  studies. 


Annual    Spring    Convocation 


my  most  effective  support  was  simply  to  give  creative 
minds  the  latitude  and  the  encouragement  to  use  that 
creativity,"  she  said. 

Citing  the  first  College  Day,  initiated  by  Dr.  Raymond 
Burt;  the  first  Quality  of  Life  Conference,  initiated 
by  Dr.  Milan  Dluhy;  and  this  year's  commemoration 
of  the  50  Anniversary  of  Brown  v.  Board  Learning 
Community  Semester,  initiated  by  Schmid,  the  dean 
said,  "These  ideas  and  so  many  more... have  all  come 
from  you."  Calling  Brown  v.  Board  "one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  gratification  I  have  experienced  during 
my  tenure  as  dean,"  Seiple  commended  Schmid's  vision 
in  addressing  one  of  the  most  "compelling  issues 
of  our  time  in  ways  that  stimulated  public  dialogue, 
promoted  understanding  across  cultures  and 
underscored  human  values"  as  she  presented  him  with 
the  college's  first-ever  distinguished  service  award. 
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Highlight  of  the  teaching  awards  was  the  celebration 

of  Ainsley's   UNC  Board  of   Governors'  Teaching 

Excellence   Award,   announced 

on  April  14, 2004  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Citing  the  major  role  he  has 

played  in  development  of  the 

geography  program  at  UNCW, 

the  Board  also  noted  Ainsley's 

service    to    K-12    education, 

which  includes  publishing  seven 

elementary  and   middle-school 

geography   textbooks    reaching 

an  estimated  375,000  North  Carolina  students;  entries 

for  Microsoft's  Encarta  encyclopedia;  and  numerous 

workshops  for  teachers  in  the  state's  schools.  Ainsley 

also  won  the  North  Carolina  Geography  Educator 

of  the  Year  Award  for  2003  and  was  presented  with 

the  H.  H.  Douglas    Distinguished  Sen  ice  Award  at 

the  35th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pioneer  America 

Society  in  ( )ctober  2003.  I®? 
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SERVICE  ROLL 


UNCW's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  faculty  volunteer  community  service: 


Serving  as  committee  and  task-force  members  of  medical,  historical  and  cultural 
organizations;  local  clinics  and  social  service  agencies;  advisory  and  executive  boards 
and  founding  new  community  service  organizations 

Providing  professional  counseling  and  services;  program  development  and  evaluation; 
Web  site  development;  campaign  planning;  survey  construction  and  consulting 
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Supporting  public  schools,  K-12,  by  offering  presentations  and  workshops;  working 
with  after-school  groups  for  youth;  mentoring  and  tutoring;  proctoring  exams; 
and  providing  teacher  enrichment  activities  and 
teacher  education 


Consulting  for  local  and  regional  police;  military 
and  businesses;  advising  local  and  state  legislators 
and  other  elected  officials  on  pertinent  issues 

Providing  educational  service  to  media,  including 
local  and  national  television  programming;  news 
and  radio  interviews;  writing  for  local  publications; 


participating  in  public  forums 


Organizing,  judging,  hosting  and  participating 
in  community  academic  events  and  competitions 
such  as  science  fairs,  literary  contests,  athlet- 
icevents,  film  festivals,  arts  festivals  and  exhibits 


Dr.  Oliver  Speck,  Foreign 
Languages  and  Uteratures 


Hosting,  organizing  and  presenting  at  academic 
or  research-oriented  conferences  and  meetings  at  local,  state,  regional,  national 
and  international  levels;  giving  lectures,  demonstrations,  workshops,  seminars  and 
teach-ins;  moderating  discussions  and  forums  for  the  public  good 
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